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EDITORIALS 


In Our Opinion 


DEADLINE COMING UP 


New YEAR’s resolutions should be 
made in September, for this is when 
the open season for causes and 
campaigns begins. This September 
we need both resolution and reso- 
lutions—for we are moving into a 
particularly hopeful and peculiarly 
difficult period in history. Hope- 
ful because the war against organ- 
ized barbarism has at last reached 
final victory. Hopeful because we 
have won a second chance to achieve 
world peace. Difficult because 
second chances always cost more 
than first chances. Our second 
chance has been paid for in the cur- 
rency of human lives. It has been 
expensive beyond our ken. 

This is a period when we long to 
relax our efforts, yet it is the very 
time when a let-down would be fatal, 
in the literal sense of that word. 
Some of us have become a little 
weary of hearing for ten years about 
“the world crisis”. Unfortunately 
the crisis can’t be dismissed because 
we have become jaded. History 
doesn’t take holidays. The great 


problem still before us, as Karl 
Mannheim points out, is to find out 
how to steer the social machine in- 
stead of letting ourselves be crushed 
beneath its wheels. 


We have to 





realize that the machine ts running 
all the time. We can’t stop it long 
enough to experiment with this 
lever and that knob. 


This may seem a simple fact. 
But consider what it means for 
those interested in adult education, 
public information, and responsible 
citizenship. It means that every- 
thing has a time limit. To be con- 
crete, either the people of Canada 
must be rallied behind the measures 
necessary to prevent inflation, in a 
matter of weeks, or else we face 
ruin. Either we wipe out Naziism 
in the next five years or we shall 
have to fight another destructive 
and ghastly war. On every im- 
portant human problem we face a 
deadline. The penalty for failing is 
death. 

It’s high time we stopped talking 
about “new techniques”, and “ex- 
periments in adult education” as if 
we were in some remote laboratory 
where we could arrange conditions 
to suit our pleasure. The essential 
question is whether we can make our 
experiments quickly enough, learn 
from experience fast enough, use 
our techniques swiftly enough, to 
prevent disaster. In other words, 
radio forums, or film showings, 
must be organized in every corner 


of this country, not because they are 
interesting new ways to use radio 
or films, but because they may just 
possibly help stop the next war and 
the next depression. They may be 
growing points for the new order of 
human life into which we must move 
or perish. 


Representatives of important edu- 
cational agencies met in Winnipeg 
three months ago to work out joint 
plans. It is encouraging to realize 
that they spent more time on pro- 
gram objectives, and how to meet 
the needs of 1945, than on improving 
techniques. This is the perspective 
we must carry forward. 

Yes, in September 1945, we need 
to be seized with a sense of urgency 
so immediate that we brush away 
the obstacles and side-step the 


rivalries which so often plague edu- 
cational organizations. We must act 
with confidence, for surely we have 
sharp tools at our command, and we 
know what must be done. 


J.H.M. 





Cover Picture 


This picture shows a machine 
shop transformed into a movie 
theatre for the showing of N.F.B. 
industrial circuit war films, with 
crates, oil drums, machines, etc., 
serving as seats for the worker 
audience. This scene was photo- 
graphed by the National Film 
Board in Montreal. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


An editor’s mailbag shows quite 
plainly whether a magazine is dead 
or alive. Last year, by this test, 
Food For Thought seemed very 
much alive. Letters came in from 
servicemen, both in Canada and 
overseas, asking for information, 
and telling how much the magazine 
interested them. One Farm Forum 
member said: “Food For Thought 
is practically a bible for our group.” 
A leading librarian wrote to thank 
us for the editorials and _ stories 
which had presented the case for 
better library service to the public. 
Letters accused us of being out of 
date, or of giving misleading in- 
formation on some points. One re- 
ported that he noticed two copies of 
Food For Thought on the club car 
of a train—in use from morning to 
night. Someone else noticed two 
people reading Food For Thought 
on a city street-car. When readers 
care enough about our magazine to 
pass it around, to get angry about 
something in it, to count on it for 
help in their community activity— 
then we know the magazine is alive. 

At the beginning of a new season, 
it’s worth putting down on paper 
in a fresh way what Food For 
Thought is trying to be and do. We 
could make a concise statement of 
objectives, but let’s put it another 
way. 

We try to serve not only those 
“with a license to teach”, but all 
the multitude who take part in a 
small way, on a local scale, in pro- 








jects, discussion groups, clubs. 
Mrs. X has to plan a club program. 
In Food For Thought she finds out 
what films would be interesting and 
useful, and where they can be ob- 
tained. Mr. Y has to lead a discus- 
sion on the new world security or- 
ganization. He finds new pamphlets 
on the subject listed on page 47. 
The people in Middlevale are start- 
ing a community centre. The 
story of the Sangudo centre in Al- 
berta shows how it can be done. 

One of our main purposes, then, 
is to provide information about 
methods of education which have 
been successful and about the books, 
pamphlets and films which are avail- 
able for group leaders. We hope 
at the same time to assist in evaluat- 
ing methods and improving tech- 
niques. 

Yet this is not our only role. On 
the pages of Food For Thought 
many of the groups engaged in some 
specialized form of education can 
see their relationship to the whole. 
This magazine can be a very im- 
portant means of integrating adult 
education efforts in Canada. This 
pleads us further. We must help 
H locate issues, encourage discussion 
about them, clarify the basis of 
action. We firmly believe that 
must be illuminated by 
sound understanding. And so we 
include statements about the theory 
and aims of adult education, as well 
@ as its methods and results. 

We have of late months found it 
impossible to find space for all the 
stories we would like to publish. 
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There’s an impressive amount of 
activity going on in the field of adult 
education. People are beginning to 
see Food for Thought as the natural 
channel of communication about 
their pet projects or their newest 
idea. We like it that way. 

An Editorial Board, if it is to give 
direction to a magazine, must catch 
the feeling of its constituency. We 
must know our readers if we are to 
serve them. Food for Thought should 
be a spark to set things going. We 
must be sensitive to the aspirations, 
opinions and activities of that grow- 
ing number of people interested 
in adult education. We want our 
readers to ask for the things they 
like and need. 

Readers make a magazine, fully 
as much as the Editorial Board, or 
the printer. We count on our 
readers to help Food for Thought 
carry out the purpose for which it 
exists. Keep the editor’s mail bag 
bulging all this year with letters— 
ideas for stories, reports of successful 
or unsuccessful projects, criticisms, 
questions. We look to you for our 


directives. J. H. M. 





Editorial Committee 


The Editor gratefully acknowl- 
edges the assistance of Miss 
Ruth McKenzie Mrs. Isabel 
Wilson, and Mr. C. B. Mac- 
pherson in planning special sec- 
tions of “Food For Thought.” 

















p> Can or should adult education 


serve trade unions? Here are some 
new ideas about workers’ education. 


Education in the 


Unions: 


Problems and Prospects 
By Idele Wilson 


For many years now the field of 
adult education has included a very 
large enclosure, carefully and se- 
curely fenced off from the rest and 
neatly labelled “For Workers Only”. 

Many sincere and energetic edu- 
cators from other parts of the field 
have gone inside looking for fertile 
ground for experiment with their 
own theories on how to bring about 
social progress. After a good many 
false starts the more far-seeing 
among them have found that they 
can do their most effective work by 
co-operating closely with the active 
members of the workers’ own organ- 
izations, assisting them with infor- 
mation and technical advice and 
generally helping them to analyze 
and attack their problems more ef- 
fectively. 

During the past few years in Can- 
ada the most basic of these workers’ 
organizations, the trade union move- 
ment, has grown by leaps and 
bounds. The unions have, more- 
extended their interests far 
beyond the narrow limits of wage 
and hour problems in a single shop 


over, 


and are every day discussing and 
dealing with economic and social 
issues of vital concern not only to 
all Canadians workers but to the 
whole community. During these 
same years the adult education 
movement in Canada has been shift- 
ing its centre of interest from self- 
cultivation and individual advance- 
ment to education as the basis for 
informed social action. 

As the interests of both move- 
ments expand and the points of 
contact multiply it becomes more 
and more necessary to re-consider 
the justification for the traditional 
fence. To put the question in a 
more positive way, the time has 
come for a careful analysis of the 
purposes and experiences of both 
movements in order to work out the 
best methods of co-operation for 
reaching their common objective of 
a richer, fuller life for the people of 
Canada. 


BROADENING UNION OUTLOOK 
Both movements have a great deal 
to gain from co-operation with each 
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The trade unions, with their 


other. 


700,000 members, closely-knit and 


organized for steady day-to-day 
action are potentially the most 
powerful instrument in the country 
for bringing about social changes in 
the interests not only of the indus- 
trial workers themselves but of the 
people as a whole. In a highly in- 
dustrialized community such as Can- 
ada has now become the interests of 
the wage and salary workers, who 
with their families make up the 
largest part of the population, are 
linked at every turn with those ef 
the farmers, the small business men, 
and the professional workers, as well 
as with the government and industry. 
At trade union conventions and 
council meétings an ever-increasing 
proportion of the time is being de- 
voted to questions of national or 
community concern such as full em- 
ployment, expanding purchasing 
power and markets, higher living 
standards, economic and political co- 
operation on a world scale, social 
security, housing, the use of our 
natural resources, better facilities for 
education, recreation and health, and 
the strengthening of democracy. 

3ut the ability of the organized 
workers to get these policies put into 
effect depends above everything else 
on the strength of their organization, 
and in the final analysis on the acti- 
vity and understanding of the union 
members. Developing that activity 
and understanding is, in a union 
just as in every other democratic 
organization, the essential problem 
ot adult education. The unions, 





like any other democratic organi- 
zation, can benefit from the ex- 
perience of the specialists in search- 
ing out, organizing and presenting 
information, and in drawing in- 
active members into group activity 
and developing their abilities—the 
research workers, teachers, publi- 
city experts, and group leaders who 
are in the forefront of the adult edu- 
cation movement. 

There are other far-reaching bene- 
fits to be gained from co-operation 
between the trade unions and the 
adult education movement which 
cannot be forecast in any detail at 
this stage but which would show 
themselves very quickly in action. 
The development of joint, or at 
least parallel, campaigns on projects 
of concern to the people of this 
country by the unions, the Farm 
Forums, and the Citizens’ Forums, 
for example, would be sure to have 
results both in terms of speedy 
action on the projects themselves 
and in developing better under- 
standing between different groups in 
the community. 

‘Ina single article it would be quite 
impossible to lay out a blueprint for 
a complete programme of workers’ 





MISS IDELE WILSON, for- 
merly with the Workers’ Edu- 
cational Association, is at pre- 
sent doing special labour re- 
search for the United Electrical 
W orkers. 











education for Canada even if the pre- 
liminary evaluation of the two move- 
ments had been completed. This 
article, then, is intended simply to 
open up the question for further dis- 
cussion. Certainly a great deal of 
discussion, argument, and experi- 
mentation will be needed to work out 
a completely effective programme. 
After some experience on both 
sides of the traditional fence between 
workers’ education and other adult 
education I feel very strongly that the 
fence should be taken down. Any 


kind of education today, adult or 
otherwise, which does not put its 
main emphasis on community re- 
sponsibility is not worthy of the 
Education in a democracy 
must be mass education, and the 
development of the capacities of 


name. 


every citizen for the interests of all 
is so fundamental that it is sheer 
nonsense to set any one group, let 
alone the most important group, 
aside from the general movement. 


_ APPROPRIATE METHODS NEEDED 
But at the same time I feel equally 
strongly that the present organi- 
zation and methods of adult edu- 
cation are not appropriate for the 
very extensive and important work 
to be done among industrial workers. 
Everyone interested in education 
knows that a thorough understand- 
ing can be achieved best when the 
desire for knowledge grows out of a 
definite and recognized need, when 
the knowledge is related to previous 
experience, and when it is applied to 
the working out of the solutions 


for definite and pressing problems. 
These principles have to be borne in 
mind constantly in any large-scale 
educational work, but particularly 
in adult education. Unless the pro- 
gramme strikes home, both in its 
content and in its manner of presen- 
tation, it will reach only the hand- 
ful of people who collect information 
for its own sake (and very often do 
not do anything about applying it), 
while the majority of the potential 
audience very sensibly find more 
interesting things to do. The fact 
that a programme or a method has 
worked successfully with one group 
and in one situation is no guaran- 
tee that is will be effective some- 
where else. 

Looking at education as an instru- 
ment for social action its main pur- 
pose must be to help people think 
and act with others in their com- 
mon interests. To do that they must 
think and act on subjects about 
which they are deeply concerned. 
The experience of industrial workers 
and the conditions under which they 
live and work are different from 
those of other groups in the com- 
munity and consequently the edu- 
cational programme and methods 
must also be different. The starting 
point is the.same as for educational 
work with any other group: such 
questions as, What are the par- 
ticular problems these people are 
most concerned about? What is 
the most natural form of activity 
for them to develop to get action on 
those problems? What information 
and experience do they need to help 
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How 
can that new information and ex- 
perience best be related to what they 
The special character- 
istics of workers’ education develop 
as one tries to answer such quest- 


them solve those problems ? 


have now? 


ions as these. Workers’ movements 


have a long history of educational 









for better conditions. No one can ex- 
pect to do effective mass education 
among workers without studying 


that history carefully. 


INTERESTED IN [PRACTICAL RESULTS 
The first big difference between 
wage earners (and salary earners 





**education---the basis for informed social action.”’ 


work of their own, both of the formal 
kind and, even more, developing 
from the continuous practical ex- 
perience of building an organizational 
machinery, negotiating with em- 
ployers, and conducting campaigns 


too though they are less consciously 
aware of it) and other groups which 
must be taken into account in the 
educational work, grows out of the 
organization of industry itself. 
Wage earners have practically no 


chance as individuals to influence 
the conditions under which they 
work. They work when someone 
employs them, for the hours the em- 
ployer sets, making the products he 
tells them to make, in the way he 
says to make them, and the wages 
they receive for this work determine 
their standards of living at home as 
well. The only way in which they 
can, as wage earners, influence those 
conditions is by collective action. 
There is very little scope under 
the type of industrial organization 
we have now for an_ individual 
worker to try out new methods of 
doing the work or of improving the 
products. These are the employer’s 
business, not the worker’s, and if he 
does do any experimenting that 
benefits the business the gains al- 


most certainly go to the company. 
3etter technical education may bring 
him a promotion and higher pay, 
but it does not solve his problems as 
a wage earner—problems of re- 


taining a job, taking up his 
grievances, and so on—unless he is 
able through it to move out of the 
wage earner category completely. 
This all means that education for 
workers has to be centred around 
collective action, if it is to be relevant 
at all. 

Following on from this point it is 
obvious that workers’ education has 
to be solidly based on the trade union 
movement, and has to be carried on 
through it. The trade union is the 
natural form of organization for 
workers whose livelihood depends 
on being employed by others. It 


developed along with industrialism 
from the beginning, and it still is the 
only practical means by which in- 
dustrial workers can secure some 
control over their working con- 
ditions which in turn determine 
where and how they are to live. 
Since there is no alternative form of 
organization that can protect the 
interests of the workers as effectively 
as the union, any educational move- 
ment apart from the union would 
simply divide the energies of the 
workers and weaken their natural 
organizations. The trade unions do 
not include all wage and salaried 
workers in Canada, it is true, but 
they are the recognized spokesmen 
for the whole employee group, and 
they do include the most active 
leaders of the workers, those whose 
opinions and _ actions influence 
others. The organized labour field, 
with some 700,000 members, is 
certainly large enough to keep people 
interested in workers’ education 
busy for some time. It is the place 
where educational work among 
workers can be carried on with the 
greatest concentration and effective- 
ness. 

Once it is agreed that educational 
work among workers has to stress 
collective action and has to be based 
on the trade unions it becomes clear 
that problems of educational organi- 
zation and methods are going to be 
very different too. Trade unions 
are organizations that function all 
the year round and not just at an 
annual convention. Their ma- 
chinery is in constant operation to 
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protect the interests of the workers 
in the plant and shop, and to carry 
on the regular union business. They 
are organized for action, not for dis- 
cussion for its own sake. Discussion 
arises because there is a problem to 
be solved—a grievance to be taken up 
with the management, an agreement 
to be negotiated, a demand for wage 
increases to be taken before the War 
Labour Board, pressure to be put on 
members of parliament for better 
workmen’s compensation, or legis- 
lation on paid vacations or social 
security, or a public campaign for 
In most cases the 
issues are pressing, if not in the im- 
mediate plant certainly in other 
plants near by, and if not directly 
to the ‘members of that union 
certainly to members of other unions 
with which they are affiliated. 





better housing. 


EDUCATION NOT SEPARATE 

The whole activity of the union is, 
in one sense, educational, and it is 
very difficult to make any clear dis- 
tinction between educational work 
and the general administration and 
activity of the union. The union 
members who do take an active part 
—as shop stewards, members of 
grievance committees and nego- 
tiating committees, executive of- 
ficers, delegates to conventions, 
representatives on various com- 
munity committees, members of 
delegations to government and city 
officials, and in all the many jobs 
that have to be done around the 
union—learn a great deal about the 
way our community is run and about 








how to work with other people to 


improve it. The educational con- 
tributions of the labour movement 
and the lessons it has learned from 
its long experiences in educating 
union members would repay careful 
study, and might throw considerable 
light on the general problems of 
mass education in other fields as 
well. 


In this informal type of union 
educational activity the education 
has at every stage been a by-product 
of the need for some form of action. 
Most of the time it has not been 
consciously recognized as education 
at all. When workers’ education is 
put on the agenda of a union meeting 
for discussion everyone thinks of a 
more formal type of educational pro- 
gramme, perhaps a class, or dis- 
cussion groups, or the more stream- 
lined activities such as movie for- 
ums. Over the past few years there 
has been a great deal of experimental 
work done in trying out different 
kinds of programmes and different 
methods of presentation, some of it 
done by individual unions and much 
by such organizations as_ the 
Workers’ Educational Association 
in Canada and by the section of the 
WPA in the United States which 
dealt with workers’ education. At 
the present time a very large number 
of unions are feeling the need for a 
more definite system of bringing in- 
formation to their members and of 
encouraging the members to take a 
more active part in the union work, 
and most of these unions are making 


(Continued on page 46) 


~The educational value of school 
broadcasts is enhanced by “co-study”. 
Parents learn with their children. 


Parents Listen in on Lessons 


By William Freeman 


THERE'S a new word and a new 
radio movement surging across Can- 
ada centering around school broad- 
casts. It is called “co-study’— 
the created term applied to the im- 
portant delevopment whereby par- 
ents, through 
can share their 


cation at school. 


broadcasts, 

children’s edu- 
They can hear in 
their homes, the same lessons which 
their children are hearing in the 
classroom, and later, when school is 
over, both can continue to profit 
from the broadcasts. 

Conceived and first publicized at 
Home and School Federation meet- 
ings by R. S. Lambert and O. C. 
Wilson of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation school broadcasts de- 
partment early in 1945, experiments 
were conducted in the greater Tor- 
onto area in connection with the 
recent series of national school 
broadcasts on Canadian painting. 
These programs were heard each 
Friday morning between January 
12th and February 16th. 

It was previous to this series of 
programs that reports from Winni- 
peg, Halifax and other regional 


school 


centres substantiated observations 
that school broadcasts are found use- 
ful by many adults as well as 
teachers and students. The adults 
are usually parents, who out of 
curiosity tune in to hear what their 
children are listening to in school. 
In the past, much of what goes on in 
the classroom has been a sealed book 
to the average parent and this has 
led to a deplorable separation of out- 
look betwen the fireside and the 
classroom. 

Bodies such as the 
School clubs and Parent-Teacher 
associations have done much to 
bridge this gulf and radio offers it- 
self as one of the most potent instru- 
ments for this purpose. 

Since school broadcasts are not 
“lessons” in the orthodox sense, but 
are intended as a supplemental aid 
to teachers to stimulate the students’ 
imagination and enrich the curricu- 
lum, any interested parents can take 
a hand in carrying this process 
further. 

Parents who listen to school 
broadcasts usually find the programs 
attractive, interesting and informa- 


Home and 
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tive. The subjects chosen are dif- 
ferent from the usual run of daytime 
radio programs, and the treatment 
is fresher and more dramatic than 
the parents can remember as being 
true of their own school days. 
Furthermore, co-study of school 
broadcasts by parents and children 
helps develop in the latter a new 
conception of education, namely, that 
it is a continuous process, not termin- 
ating with school, but to be carried 
on beyond the school and outside of 
school hours. 


In the experiment tried, three 
elementary schools took part. The 
CBC school broadcasts department 
collaborated with the Ontario Home 
and School Federation and with the 
principals of the following schools: 


Rosedale Public School, Princi- 
pal L. W. Newton. 


Blythwood Public School, Princi- 
pal C. R. Fallis. 


R. G. McGregor Public School, 
Principal G. A. Shewfelt. 


Owing to the fact that the experi- 
ment was arranged at short notice, 
not as many parents were able to 
listen as had been hoped for. But 
reports received from the groups at 
each of the three schools indicated 
that great enthusiasm was aroused, 
both for the broadcasts themselves, 
and for the possibilities of continued 
study afterwards in the home circle. 

The procedure was for the school 
principal to provide the local Home 
and School association with a list of 
the children who would be hearing 
the broadcasts, and for the Associ- 





ation to form voluntary panels of 
parents (mothers) who would be 
listening at home to the same pro- 
grams. The CBC issued a bulletin 
of hints to parents listing suggestions 
for further follow-up of the broad- 
casts in the home and outside. Ar- 
rangements were also made with the 
art galleries of Ottawa, Toronto, 
Montreal, London and other centres 
to provide special exhibits of the 
work of the artists referred to in the 
broadcasts, to give parents and chil- 
dren the opportunity of seeing more 
of their paintings. 

The response of the parents to the 
experiments varied considerably 
from school to school. The radio and 
visual aid convenor of one Home and 
School association reported “the 
parents of our school argue that 10 
o'clock on Friday morning is an 
almost impossible time for busy 
mothers.” This view, however, did 
not prevail in the other two schools 
or prevent a considerable number of 
parents from taking part in the ex- 
periment and reporting on the re- 
sults. Many parents were not able 
to hear all six broadcasts, but the 
general opinion of those who took 
part in listening, either partially or 
wholly, was overwhelmingly favor- 
able to the experiment. 





WILLIAM FREEMAN is a 
member of the Press and In- 
formation division of the Can- 
adian Broadcasting Corporation. 














Reports were received from both 
parents and students. Questionnaires 
were circulated to the parents who 
listened, asking them to report which 
what 
follow-up work, if any, had been 


programs they preferred, 
done at home, and what educational 
value they attached to the experi- 
ment. Three of the broadcasts—those 
on Paul Kane, Tom Thompson and 
A. Y. Jackson—greatly exceeded in 
popularity the other three. However, 
it is curious that whereas the parents 
Kane 
broadcasts, the students gave first 


chiefly preferred the Paul 
preference to that on Tom Thomp- 
son. The students also appreciated 
hearing Dr. A. Y. Jackson broadcast 
personally at the close of the pro- 


gram about his pictures. 


School Children Listen to a C.B.C. School Broadcast 
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Of the parents, the majority re- 
ported that the broadcasts had stimu- 
lated discussion in the home, but 
only about 25 per cent of them fol- 
lowed up the broadcasts by visits to 
the art gallery. 

In reply to the question whether 
the broadcasts had permanent edu- 
cational value, 75 per cent of the 
parents said “yes,” 5 per cent said 
“no,” and the remainder were doubt- 
ful; most of the parents and all the 
students urged that this type of edu- 
cational activity should be continued 
and expanded by the CBC, in co- 
operation with school authorities and 
parent-teacher groups. 

Among the most striking indi- 
vidual comments received were the 
following : 
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“This type of program is particu- 
larly helpful in a home like ours 
where art is not one of our prime 
interests. The information gained by 
our son would quite often be referred 
to when some other subject was 
being discussed at mealtime, showing 
he had really absorbed it.” 

“It certainly was an inspiration. 
It seems to aid the child in appreci- 
ating art and scenery. He also tried 
to paint, and acquired a set of paints. 
This type of program makes children 
realize that there is something more 
to education than the 3 R’s.” 

“T heard Jim tell his small brother 
of incidents dramatized in the broad- 
casts. We moved a larger framed 
print of ‘Northern River’ into his 
room after the broadcast.” 

Sample opinions from grade eight 
pupils: 

“The radio program is better for 
us than the teacher talking because 
it does not use long words that 
cannot. be understood.” 

“My parents both think that it has 
taught them quite a bit, in fact al- 
most as much as the students.” 

“. . . I like hearing them because 
they are interesting, and different 
from our everyday school work.” 

In connection with this series of 
broadcasts, the National Gallery of 
Canada, at Ottawa, co-operated by 
making available sets of color prints 
at 114 cents each, of paintings by 
the artists who formed the subjects 
for the broadcasts. 

Similar encouragement to co-study 








has been given in the Maritimes, in 
connection with the French language 
broadcasts to schools given by R. 
Burns Adams, Maritimes French 
specialist. The CBC published a 
special edition of the Maritime school 
broadcast booklet for parents, listing 
the vocabulary used by Mr. Adams 
in his broadcasts, and explaining 
how parents might practise with 
their children at home after school 
hours. 

Co-study was also undertaken in 
connection with the third series of 
CBC national school broadcasts, on 
Canadian writers. 

Interest in co-study is not confined 
to Canada. Comment has been made 
about this project in the student 
guide published by the Columbia 
Broadcasting System in the United 
States in connection with the Co- 
lumbia School of the Air. 

Altogether, this new movement 
looks worthy of further study and 
experiment. It promises to widen 
the already considerable adult audi- 
ence for school broadcasts, and to 
open up new ways of increasing the 
educational effectiveness of the pro- 
grams. 

Following the outstanding success 
this past season of the school broad- 
cast series on Canadian artists and 
their work, another group of pro- 
grams on Canadian art will be heard 
during the 1945-46 national school 
broadcasts. Further co-study ma- 
terial will be available in connection 
with the coming year’s art series. 


Trade unions in Winnipeg have 
welcomed films and are finding out 
how to use them most effectively. 


Labor Film Forum 


By Ben Lepkin 


WINNIPEG trade unionists are show- 
ing Canadian workers the lead in 
the use of films for labor. 

Through the Winnipeg Labor 
Unions Film Council, an organi- 
zation representative of the major 
central labor bodies in the city, they 
have initiated a move to bring to 
Winnipeg workers films specially 
designed to fill specific union needs. 
Theirs is the first attempt on the part 
of any Canadian workers in this 
direction. 

The films which they have in 
mind are of the type which have 
been more and more requested by 
workers. They are films which the 
trade unions could use for teaching 
unionism to their younger members, 
on the closed shop, on payment of 
dues, on union responsibility and a 
variety of other allied subjects. 

The method which the Winni- 
peg Labor Unions Film Council is 
using to make these films available 
is actually a very simple one. It 
is affiliating with the National Film 
Society, which has undertaken to 
purchase the films, deposit them in 
a library, and circulate them at a 


low cost to all trade union film com- 
mittees affiliated with the society. 

The Winnipeg Labor Unions 
Film Council has decided to affiliate 
with the National Film Society for 
this purpose, thereby becoming the 
first Canadian union organization 
to do so. It has also agreed to 
bring in six of the special films 
during the year, commencing in the 
fall when trade union work again 
becomes most effective. For a 
rental of $8 per month for a film 
it can have as many showings as it 
desires. 

The special films will be shown 
on the trade union circuits as sup- 
plemental to the regular films sup- 
plied by the National Film Board. 

In order to raise the cost of the 
film rentals and the $25 initiation 
fee, the council’s members are ap- 





BEN LEPKIN, staff reporter 
for the Winnipeg Tribune, has 
been actively interested in the 
development of trade union film 
showings in Winnipeg. 
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proaching the bodies which they re- 
present. They are confident of 
raising the money. For that matter, 
one of the central bodies has of- 
fered itself to pay the initiation fee. 

It seems only fitting that the first 
step towards the realization of a goal 
long desired by workers should be 
taken by Winnipeg’s film council 
since Winnipeg was the first Cana- 
dian city to form a central body for 
the showing of films to trade union 
members. 
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The council has weathered the 
usual perils inherent in fostering a 
new project. It has veered from a 
state of dismal apathy to one of fran- 
tic enthusiasm, and has now settled 


down to considered, orderly, hard 
work. 
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: The film council is the only suc- 
cessful attempt in Winnipeg at joint 
permanent labor action towards a 
desired goal. Its executive officers 
and their affiliations are a good index 
» to the variety of unions concerned. 
They are: J. S. McNabb, Winnipeg 
Labor Council, chairman: J. Pater- 
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son, Trades and Labor Council, 
vice-chairman; J. G. Johnson, One 
Big Union, secretary; F. Gallagher, 
S. Simpson and B. Ofarsky, Can- 


adian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employes and Other Transport 


Workers; J. Biggerstaffe, Local 
299, I.A.T.S.E.; J. Tuckett, O.B. 
U.; and S. Miles, National Film 
Board. 

The council proposes to add 
representatives of central groups like 
the Federated Electric Employees, 


the Packinghouse and Steel Workers 
and the Winnipeg Needle Trades 
Council. 

The Winnipeg council’s decision 
to go after definite union films came 
about almost inevitably in the face 
of the interest and enthusiasm which 
prevailed here during the week when 
the National Film Board, the 
National Farm Radio Forum and 
Citizens’ Forum met jointly under 
the auspices of the Canadian As- 
sociation for Adult Education. 

With many representatives of the 
National Film Board in the city, 
















ce 
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particularly those closely connected 
with the making and showing of 
films for workers, like Stanley 
Hawes and Gordon Adamson, the 
question of labor films was very 
much to the fore. While ap- 
preciating the service rendered by 
the board in making available a wide 
range of films of social content, there 
was expression of the desire for films 


more specifically dealing with union 
problems. 

It was then that D. MacKenzie, 
of Ottawa, secretary of the National 
Film Society, indicated that his 
organization would be ready to buy 
such films for loan to affiliated film 
councils. 

The Winnipeg Labor Unions 
Film Council has been quick to take 
up that offer. However, it must 
be obvious that its financial contri- 
bution can hardly be sufficient to 
purchase any quantity of these films. 
It remains for other film com- 
mittees to follow the lead and by 
themselves affiliating with the 
National Film Society make avail- 
able for the use of Canadian workers 
a new and valuable type of film. 
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p> The new Institute of Modern 
Residential Planning proves iis 





mettle by starting a housing pro- 
ject. Offering research and advice. 


Co-operative Housing Ahead 


By Harriet Lang 


LasT summer a group of young 
couples in Toronto began discussing 
their housing problems together. 
Many of them had small children, 
and due to the present housing situ- 
ation, were forced to live in apart- 
ments which they found left much to 
be desired for raising a family. 
They all felt that if they acted as a 
group, they would be able, with the 
money at their disposal, to build 
homes suitable for their needs, and 
superior to those offered on the pre- 
sent-day small homes market. They 
believed that by group action they 
could have the best available archi- 
tectural and engineering services 
applied to their problems, something 
financially beyond the reach of each 
one as an individual. 

Through several months of study 
and discussion, the group gradually 
grew in size by amalgamation with 
other similar groups. The principles 
of non-profit and co-operation were 
settled from the outset, but the prob- 
lem was how to co-operate—whether 
to set up a purchasing organization, 
a building society, or a planning as- 


sociation. 

Tremendous technical, legal, fi- 
nancial and administrative prob- 
lems were soon found to be present 
in such an undertaking. It was 
equally apparent that the answers 
to these problems were not readily 
available from any one source in 
Canada, and that what could be 
learned from experiences in other 
countries was not directly applicable 
to Canadian circumstances. They 
had to start, therefore, from scratch, 
and did so by setting up an infor- 
mation centre which could serve as 
a parent organization for various 
co-operative housing developments. 
It is called the Institute of Modern 
Residential Planning, incorporated 





HARRIET LANG, an enthu- 
siastic supporter of the town 
planning idea, works for the 
Ontario Department of Planning 
and Development. In her spare 
time she acts as secretary of the 
Institute of Modern Residential 
Planning. 

















as a non-profit, educational and re- 
search organization to gather and 
distribute information on all matters 
affecting residential living. 

That preliminary step is now be- 
ginning to bear fruit. A mass of 
facts on neighbourhood planning, 
family needs, costs, etc., has been 
gathered and analysed. The recent 
National has been 
studied, and its present operation 
has been found to result in larger 
down payments for home-builders 
than the wording of the act would 
suggest. 

In the course of the technical 
studies, a number of possible sites 
for residential communities around 
examined and 

Negotiations 
are under way for the purchase 
of one of these sites with a 
view to its providing homesites and 
community parklands for nearly 300 
of the Institute’s members. This 
project will be laid out to provide 
its residents with lots more than 


Housing Act 


Toronto have been 
their merits analysed. 


Ww. tL. B. 


twice the size of ordinary city lots 
at a much lower price. Each lot will 
border on a street from which 
through traffic has been excluded, a 
street which will serve only about a 
dozen houses; each house can face 
a garden area of its own and its 
neighbours’ while a new type of lot 
planning provides for 90 feet be- 
tween one house and the next one 
in line with it. 

Central heating (eliminating in- 
dividual furnaces) is being installed 
for all the houses. The heating 
plant and other community facilities 
will be owned and operated by a 
community co-operative of which 
all residents are _ shareholders. 
Through membership in the com- 
munity association, the resident can 
have park and recreational facilities 
made available to him and all the 
members of his family. As a 
member, he can voice his own ideas 
regarding the type of facilities he 
wants in the community. 

Much of the inspiration behind 
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these efforts has come from similar 
movements which have existed for 
some time in Europe. Co-operation 
in housing in some countries has 
been but one division of an ex- 
tensive co-operative movement em- 
bracing many other aspects of eco- 
nomic activity. As a result it has 
received both moral and financial 
support from the co-operatives in 
other fields. The best results have 
perhaps been achieved in Sweden, 
where co-operatives have provided 
more than 10 percent of all the 
houses in the country. The Swedish 
Housing Co-operative, the H.S.B., 
has created a building materials pur- 
chase centre, and has taken over the 
manufacture of certain building 
materials. Indirectly it has suc- 
ceeded lowering construction 
prices and rents generally, and in 
raising the standards of building 
throughout the country. 

Also behind the Toronto move- 
ment is the growing realization that 
through group action well planned 
neighbourhoods become possible. 
Where districts grow up in a hap- 
hazard manner, such neighbourhood 
amenities as recreation centres, 
parks, and shopping districts are 
often lacking, or sited without con- 
sideration to local needs and traf- 


in 
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fic conditions. Through collective 
action to plan the neighbourhood be- 
fore it is built, dangerous traffic can 
be diverted from residential streets, 
and all buildings can be located with 
consideration for the rest of the com- 
munity. 

Not only are home owners 
generally realizing the advantages of 
a planned community in producing 
a pleasant environment; but lending 
institutions are insisting on planned 
communities for long term building 
loans as a guarantee of stability for 
their investments. 

Backed by the enthusiasm of its 
members for well-planned neighbour- 
hoods as well as modern homes, the 
Institute feels confident that it is ful- 
filling a real need. By helping con- 
sumers to co-operate—assessing their 
needs, desires and financial resources, 
and employing expert advice to 
solve their problems—the Institute 
focuses the demand for materials and 
labour, and makes mass construction 
possible. Working in this manner a 
certain amount of standardization 
can be effected without sacrificing 
individuality, and costs can be re- 
duced. Group action by the con- 
sumer will produce a_ pleasant 
environment for all who participate. 





p> Can adult education help make 
patriotism as real for civilians 
in peace time as war made it for 
our fighters at home and abroad? 


Patriotism Is 


Enough If--- 


By R. Alex Sim 


TRAVELLING by train to Ottawa one 
day, I found myself seated in front 
of two gentlemen who were talking 
loudly enough to take my mind off 
a diverting mystery book. 

One of the gentlemen was a pros- 
perous corporation lawyer. That 
week he had received an important 
war job. He accepted the offer with 
alacrity though it meant a consider- 
able reduction in income and some 
discomfort. As he put it, “It’s a 
hot seat at Ottawa.” Under the 
unpitying spot-light of public scruti- 
ny, he was going to take over a 
tough job. 

Not many people are asked by 
the Prime Minister to come to Ot- 
tawa to do a job. But it is the task 
of adult education to make the duties 
and opportunities of citizenship so 
immediate and so stirring that people 
will respond as did our friend, the 
corporation lawyer. 

The war has given people, in un- 
precedented numbers an opportunity 
to serve Canada. In wartime, adult 
education has demonstrated that it 
is possible to bring people into close 
touch with the problems and respon- 
sibilities of citizenship. In peace- 


time adult education must continue 
to mobilize people to serve Canada— 
but it must reach millions instead 
of thousands. 

But first let us answer two 
questions: Whom should we edu- 
cate? How intensively should 
adults be educated? 

I. Is adult education to be for a 
few, or for the many? If we want 
it to be an easy pleasant diversion 
both for the student and the edu- 
cator, let us continue to serve the 
few. If we want it to play a de- 
cisive role in developing Canadian 
democracy we must plan for at least 
a million students a year. There are 
about five million adults in Canada. 
One million students should certain- 
ly be a minimum objective if it 
is desirable to educate the many. 
But let us put away in tissue paper 
and lavender, memories of pink tea- 
matinee-forums, let us be prepared 
for boisterous controversies, and 
decisive action. 

II. What constitutes education for 
the adult? An hour and a half of 
films at a National Film Board show 
ten times a year? An evening with 
neighbors to listen to a CBC broad- 
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cast and discuss the Forum topic of 
the night, fifteen times a year? 
Reading five non-fiction books? 
Listening to a few good sermons? 
Seeing one superlatively good Holly- 
wood production? Reading regu- 
larly one serious magazine, and the 
editorial page of one good news- 
paper? 

Ask the first million adults you 
meet to check them off. Would a 
check after one of the seven items 
reveal a student? Would all 
seven items amount to a complete 
program of education for the adult? 

Is it desirable to enroll a million 
adults in an educational program? 
If so let’s be prepared to spend 
money. Our experience in Quebec 
has shown that it costs close to five 
dollars a student to operate a pro- 
vincial Farm Forum office. The 
local group have their own expenses. 
The national office and the CBC 
have their costs, which would raise 
the figure to nearly ten dollars a 
head. If launch an elaborate 
program of libraries (one dollar per 
capita is the minimum, librarians 
tell us), community centres with a 
program to service these centres, 
residential adult schools and scholar- 
ships, it is difficult to see how it can 
be financed for less than $25,000,000. 
Who will foot the bill? 
grants, 


we 


Carnegie 
and casual donations from 
other sources will continue to be 
important to support experiments. 
The provinces will provide some 
money. Saskatchewan spent $69,000 
last year, we hear Ontario thinks of 
a budget of $100,000. Municipali- 





contribute something, 
community centres. 
Adult students will contribute a 
surprising amount. But the bulk 
of the support should, and must 
come from the Canadian Govern- 
ment. 

Whatever answer is given to these 
two questions, the war has shown 
us what is possible in teaching tech- 
nical skills, and in moulding atti- 
tudes. It has shown what can be 
done with money, and that the Can- 
adian Government can not only 
find money for education but in the 
face of an emergency can find con- 
stitutional means to spend it. 

Have we the vigor to get $25,000,- 
000 for adult education? Have we 
the imagination to launch a program 
for one million adult students plus 
the millions of youth, children and 
adults who will participate less in- 
tensively ? 


ties will 
especially to 


WORK WELL AND THINK WISELY 


First there is the task of teaching 
skills. Then there is the task of 
moulding attitudes. The first has to 
do with jobs, vocational adjustment 
and making a living. The second 
is the stuff of living itself. It is 
citizenship training in its broadest 
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Rural Adult Education Service, 
Macdonald College, has organ- 
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and Community Schools in the 
province of Quebec. 











sense. Teaching skills is as im- 
portant to moulding attitudes as the 
right hand is to a left-handed hockey 
player. Is it not as important to 
Canada that I should work well as 
it is that I should think and act 
wisely ? 

Badly as government money is 
needed for adult education, should 
we accept it? No one will question 
the advisability of accepting money 
for vocational training. But in the 
field of citizenship training, much 
of which has to do with govern- 
ment, what independence would be 
left to teachers and administrators? 

Half of the job of adult education 
is to help citizens to see their duty. 
Any sensible government will pay 
for this. The other half of the job 
is to help the government to govern 
better, that is, by bringing the 


opinion of study groups and forums 
on public issues to the attention of 


the officials concerned. If the 
government is good, and the people 
are behind it, these opinions will be 
flattering ; but they may involve the 
sharpest criticism that can lead to 
political action. Some _ politicians 
are big enough to vote money for 
this kind of “help”, some are not. 

We have seen in recent years, a 
decline in the influence of parlia- 
ment with an increasing amount of 
executive control. How much in- 
fluence has a voter in electing a 
representative once in five years 
who hasn’t much influence when he 
does get to Ottawa? 

The voter is more interested in 
issues than he is in parties. Pro- 


grams like Citizens’ Forum and 
Farm Forum do afford an oppor- 
tunity to discuss issues. Indeed this 
type of program, if extended widely, 
might become one of the most sig- 
nificant and salutary forces in 
our political life. It would save 
citizens from complete lethargy, it 
would save the government from 
assuming a dictatorial role. It 
may foreshadow a new political 
theory which is neither totalitarian 
nor laissez-faire, in short a theory 
for a modern technological state. 
The adult educator has an op- 
portunity fraught with difficulties, 
to help people to work well and to 
think wisely. Both are part of a 
citizens’ right, and his duty. 


NOT EMPTY HANDED 

In facing such momentous under- 
takings we are not without ex- 
perience. The present adult edu- 
cation movement is small and under- 
manned but it has solved many 
technical problems of mass edu- 
cation. (By mass education we 
mean the educating of vast numbers 
of adults using the most modern 
means of communicating ideas, but 
we distinguish it from propaganda 
by allowing for the widest possible 
choice in the realm of idea, and 
complete independence in the realm 
of action.) There are the two im- 
portant programs: The Citizens’ 
Forum and National Farm Radio 
Forum which, through the efforts 
of co-operating organizations, serve 
several thousand people a week 
during the winter. Three times 
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this number could be served if a 
few thousand dollars were available 
for field workers. There are the 
rural and industrial film circuits of 
the National Film Board with a 
monthly audience of nearly half a 
million. The collaboration between 
these agencies, and the programs 
planned at the Winnipeg Conference 





Alex Sim Chairs Panel 


last May, is a most hopeful augury 
for the future. 

Of a more diffuse nature is the 
extensive program of the Wartime 
Information Board. Its program 
of publications, its speakers’ service, 
its information releases directed to 
various interest groups, its outlets 
through press, radio, and film are 
each important instruments in shap- 
ing the public mind. The more 
dynamic departments at Ottawa and 
at provincial capitals have competent 
and imaginative information services. 

Add to this the unofficial activities 
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of extension departments of uni- 
versities, libraries, social agencies, 
clubs and other community organi- 
zations, plus the educational aspect 
of farm labour organizations. All 
of them are hard to measure, but 
put them together and the total is 
significant. Certainly we do not 
face the future empty handed. 


at Winnipeg Conference 


WAR SERVICE WAS NATIONAL 
SERVICE 

We have mentioned the inter- 
dependence of work and thought in 
developing full participation of 
citizens of Canada. What splendid 
examples the war has given us! 

The airmen who died over Bre- 
men, 

The merchant marine swimming 
to a raft just off Murmansk. 

The retired farmer who went back 
to the land at the age of 70. 

The labor leaders who lived up 
to their no-strike pledges. 





The professor or the business man 
going to the aid of the government. 


Each acted in his full strength, knowing the 
ends were just. 

As a people we have not been 
chastened as were Coventry and 
Stalingrad, but we have learned to 
work together, feeling we were 
serving a national and even inter- 
national purpose. 

There were many hardships, and 
much sorrow, yet the country was 
more unified; it was healthier from 
an economic and social point of view, 
than ever before in its history. 

And why? Because we gained 
a new vision of what it meant to be 
a citizen—and a new opportunity to 
be one. The gaining of the vision, 
and the seizing of the opportunity 
were both possible because adults 
were educated, first to understand 
and then to perform new tasks. 


WHAT MADE US FIGHT? 


The monumental production goals, 
and the staggering cost to the human 
spirit of World War II were not 
simply a mechanistic response to 
films, broadcasts and press releases. 
These were only catalytic agents, 
which facilitated something greater, 
the greatest marshalling of strength 
in our history. 


What was this thing that moved 
us from the lethargy of Munich to 
the heroism of Dieppe? What 
chemical of heart and mind was it 
that brought forth such unity and 
such effort? 

Gregory Vlastos, returning from a 
tour of the air stations of the 
R.C.A.F. in England in 1943 had 
many penetrating things to say about 
morale. He said the highest imagin- 
able example of morale was that of 
a bomber crew in action. 
le will be the major undertaking of educa- 
tion after the war to create something like 


this high feeling of danger and duty among 
civilians in their activities as citizens. 


But did we play these new roles 
as citizens voluntarily? Did we put 
on uniform, buy bonds, accept con- 
trols and shortages automatically? 
Certainly not. 

Clearly our response to the war 
emergency was not voluntary, but 
a carefully planned, well executed 
exploitation of a sincere desire on 
the part of most Canadians to wage 
total war. 

The post war problem is to decide 
how educators and others who 
would mould public opinion can 
make unemployment, slums, and 
poverty seem as dreadful an emer- 
gency as Dunkirk, Pearl Harbor and 
the seige of Leningrad. 
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To Farm Forums 








Dear Forum Folks: 


I went plowing early this morning. Quite early. Four a.m. Plowing 
down sweet clover for green manure. Heavy crop in places—four or five 
feet tall. 

There’s something warm and intimate about a tractor in the very early 
morning. Ours, anyhow. It hums and purrs almost as if alive. And that 
furrow plow does amazing execution. Tall or short, it slaps it under all 
the same. 

I got to thinking, as the darkness went and the daylight came with 
the sun, that these powerful machines we farmers have now may have quite 
an influence on our attitude toward many things. 

We'll get impatient with slower, more laborious, less efficient ways of 
doing work. We'll never, never go back to muscle power. Those with 
milkers won’t milk by hand, those with combines won’t want to stook, a 
tractor man won’t walk behind a plow and a team, suffering with the heat. 
All right to say we may have to. I don’t think we’ll have to. Lots of us 
will quit first. That impatience is one thing and it’s all to the good. 

But suppose this fast machinery makes us feel even more independent ? 
Suppose we get to thinking that if we have a tractor and a milker and a 
manure spreader and a combine and a few other things we can get along 
all right without worrying about the rest of the world? Without caring 
what happens to the stuff we grow? What then? Isn’t that attitude, if it 
develops, likely to defeat our efforts? In a couple of ways—in the first 
place, big machinery can’t be well used on a little farm alone, and in the 
second place if we don’t pay attention to distribution maybe the world won’t 
be any better fed for all our good equipment. And if it isn’t better fed, 
look out for those surpluses again! 


It all depends on what we use the big machines to do. Is it a case of 


going out to the field with a rip and a tear which results in no better field 
h s > ° 
husbandry? Do we lay the land open to wind and water now because we 
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can? Or do we farm better than we ever did because at last we can keep 
ahead of the work? 

Do we use our new work potential to attain more leisure time? Leisure 
for reading and attending a meeting for improving community life. Leisure 
in which we can help to build co-operatives, the Federation of Agriculture 
and Farm Radio Forums. Or do we just go on working more land to the 
same old end? 

These are vital questions that passed through my mind as darkness 
turned to dawn this morning. Each must answer for himself. But there is 
not the slightest doubt that the future of agriculture depends almost entirely 
on which—more work or more planning—the majority of us choose. 

We can, if we will, see that food is not just produced but that people 
actually get to eat it. We can, if we will, see that land is not only tilled but 
kept unharmed. We can, if we will, save our strength on the heavy tasks 
of farming so that we may have some left to help with the jobs humanity 
has to do. 

I look to Farm Forum as of the greatest help in these new directions. 
It is a bright spot in the week. We meet not just to talk, not just to play, 
but also to plan, to tackle one problem after another—systematically in a 
most effective way. And not only local problems, either, but national and 
international problems as well. The nature of Farm Forum makes all this 
possible. It wouldn’t be surprising if the CBC originates a broadcast or 
two outside Canada this year. Say Great Britain or the United States. We 
would like to hear what farm people there think about some of these big 
problems. 

It’s to be hoped that we never get so busy just doing the daily round 
of work that we think of nothing but eating and sleeping in order to be able 
to work some more tomorrow. If we do, all our machines, and all our good 
intentions and all our modern ways won’t help us a bit. A tractor and a 
big plow is a good rig for plowing down sweet clover but let’s not expect 
too much of them. 

Of themselves, they won’t provide the better life. Machines, if we use 
them right, will help to give us the time to live a well-rounded, balanced 
existence, the time to acquire those real satisfactions that come with accept- 
ing a full share of responsibility in these interesting days. 


Yours sincerely, 


RALPH S. STAPLES. 
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p Farmers 


in Nova Scotia found 





Farm Forums an essential base for 
their provincial farm organization. 


Farm Forum Thrives 


in Nova Scotia 


By Charlie A. Douglas 


FarM Forum listening groups were 
first started in Nova Scotia on a 
limited scale in 1940. We had no 
local secretary that year and litera- 
ture was sent out through the exten- 
sion office. As this work was new, 
individuals as well as groups were 
slow to take it on. Quite a few fellows 
at first felt that the programs were 
good, but why should they go to a 
neighbour’s house to listen to broad- 
casts when they could do so at 
In 1940 we had 38 Farm 
Forums meeting in Nova Scotia. In 
the fall of 1941 a secretary was ap- 
pointed for Nova Scotia and New 
3runswick for the winter months, 
with headquarters at Moncton. 
There had been a gradual increase 
in interest and number of groups 
registered from the first year, until 
this past winter we had 75 groups 


home ? 


} registered. 


I am more familiar with the work 


} in our own county, Hants, and here 


wish to tell you how we proceeded 
to organize our groups and how we 
fitted them into the County and 
Nova Scotia Farmers’ Association. 
As mentioned before, we made a 
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small start in our county in 1940 
with several groups meeting inter- 
mittently and sending in reports oc- 
casionally. Our greatest success was 
in the year 1942 when we had 35 
registered groups in our county out 
of about 95 school sections, that is, 
we had Farm Forums in about a 
third of the school sections in our 
county. 

At the annual meeting of the Nova 
Scotia Farmers’ Association in 1942 
it was felt that this organization, 
although supposed to represent all 
the farmers of the province, only 
represented a small number. If it 
was to carry on and to represent the 
views of the farmers of the province, 
the greater percentage of the farmers 
should belong to it. They ‘unani- 
mously: decided at this meeting on 
further organization work, and chose 
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three counties to take this work on 
for the first year. If they made suc- 
cessful progress, all counties in the 
province would be asked to follow 
suit the following year. 

Three counties were chosen to 
start this work, one from the eastern 
part, one from the centre, and one 
from the west. Hants County was 
picked from the centre, so we started 
on our organization work. We im- 
mediately got the directors and lead- 
ers from the county together and 
worked out a program. We divided 
our county up into eleven district 
associations — each of these district 
associations would comprise any- 
where from 6 to 12 school sections. 
We started to arrange meetings in 
these various centres. The first two 
or three meetings were fairly success- 
ful but later ones did not turn out 
so well. 

Our most active discussion or 
keenest interest was in_ sections 
where we had study clubs or listen- 
ing groups. In view of this we 
decided to leave the organization 
work for a period and concentrate 
on Farm Forums which could later 
assist in the organization of the 
district association for a month. 
First we asked people to arrange 
meetings in their section but always 
something turned up to interfere 
with this. So in order to hasten 
work we tried another plan which 
worked quite satisfactorily. We 
notified people in five or six 
school sections whom we felt would 
be interested, telling them to invite 
in their neighbors for the following 
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Monday night and someone would 
be down to assist them in organ- 
izing a Farm Forum. On Monday 
nights we picked up five local fellows 
and started leaving one at each 
section, picking them up again after 
the meeting was over. By this 
method we have been able to organ- 
ize four groups out of five sections 
notified in one evening. The fellows 
who went enjoyed it also, and on the 
way home recounted their success. 
This plan worked quite well in 
some sections. However, in other 
sections we had to try other means. 
I remember one evening we ar- 
ranged for a meeting in a hall and 
had notices sent to everyone in four 
surrounding school sections. The 
night of the meeting turned out to be 
rather stormy and no one showed 
up at the hall. However, our fel- 
lows refused to be discouraged. 
They called a couple of homes, got 
half a dozen people together and 
organized a group which has been 
quite successful ever since. Several 
individual groups have been respon- 
sible for organizing new groups. 
They first invited neighboring sec- 
tions in, carried on the regular meet- 
ing, and then possibly went with 
them to their section the following 
night and organized a group. 
These listening groups have lately 
been of great assistance in organ- 
izing district associations. That is, 
they served as a medium for ad- 
vertising, for getting people out to 
meetings. Leaders from _ these 
groups could be depended on for 
assistance. 






























As I mentioned before, each dis- 
trict association is made up of from 
8 to 10 school sections. We hope to 
have active Forums in all of these 
sections as time goes on, but so far 
we have not. 

I would like to list here some of 
the projects that have been organ- 
under local groups, district 
groups, and county groups, which 
have been a direct result of dis- 
cussion in Farm Forums. 

Farm Forums have been respon- 
sible for purchasing co-operatively 
lime sowers and potato sprayers for 
use of their members, organizing 
agricultural societies and_ credit 
One group felt there was 
definite need for snow removal so 
they called a meeting along with 
three other groups and worked out 
a plan whereby they collected so 
much from each individual and 
Now they have a successful 

snow removal organization for their 
area. This spread to two other 
sections last year. Also, they have 
been instrumental in getting rural 
mail delivery. 

District groups have assisted in 
reorganizing a buying club into a 
co-operative store, a joint stock 

® creamery into a co-operative 
} creamery; assisted in the organi- 
zation of a 


ized 


unions. 


group. 


community project 
whereby a group studied, organized, 
and later purchased co-operative 
tractor, harrows and plows, etc., as 


abla 


a community undertaking for 
service of their members—with help 
s'rom the provincial department 
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under the assistance policy for pur- 
chasing machinery; have assisted in 
organizing credit unions. One 
group purchased a local hall, 
privately Owned, and made it avail- 
able for a community hall. 
Veterinary service was discussed 
at some length at one group meeting. 
It was felt that something should be 
done about it. This group brought 
the matter up at a district meeting 
which in turn passed it on to the 


county executive. A committee 
was appointed to work on this, and 
they later met the provincial 


Minister of Agriculture who was 
quite sympathetic. As a result, we 
now are the first province to have a 
veterinary assistance policy which is 
giving very satisfactory results. 
This policy is working under the 
direction of country farmers with 
assistance and direction from the 
Department. 

Our county has sponsored a film 
circuit in 12 centers in the county 
this summer with regular shows 
every week. Money received from 
these is to be used for education 
next winter, in securing educational 
films and sending speakers to dif- 
ferent schools. This work was first 
discussed at one local Forum, later 
at a District Group and passed on 
to the county for action. 

These are some of the projects 
that have been started in our section 
as a direct result of discussion in 
local groups. Any work being done 
by district or county groups was 
started first in local groups. 


Calling All Citizens 


Dear Citizens’ Forum Members: 


No sooner is Citizens’ Forum finished one year than it is necessary 
to start building a programme for the next year. For building up a list 
of subjects for Citizens’ Forum is no short or easy job. It is a question 
of first finding out what seem to the members of the Forum the important 
areas of interest, then taking all the myriad suggestions that come in and 
putting them in some order. Then finding out what leaders in government, 
business, labour, agriculture and education think of these areas, trying to 
guess whether these topics will be the ones in the public eye the next year. 
Finally taking these topics and giving them interesting titles that promote 
discussion. One of the main parts of this process is to remember the 
mistakes and failures of our first two seasons. Learning for instance that 
a topic that is too broad is not good for discussion, remembering that all 
topics should be as close to people’s everyday lives as possible. 

Well, this year, after careful analysis of what subjects the Forum 
members wished to discuss and after a conference at Winnipeg at which 
men and women from every province in the Dominion were represented, 
we finally decided that there were five main areas of discussion for the 
coming season. These would, of course, be broken up into twenty or so titles 
later on. 


(1) Re-establishment 

What could be more important than this? In the coming year, thousands 
of Canadian men and women will have to fit themselves back into civilian 
life, to take their part as nobly in peacetime as they have in war. This is 
a subject for which all Canadians have a responsibility. It will not only 
require adequate planning by the Federal and Provincial Governments 
if it is to be carried out successfully. It will need the co-operation of every 
citizen of the country. Therefore if we are to do it well, we must discuss 
it. Therefore, re-establishment ranks as No. 1 priority on Citizens’ Forum. 


(2) Jobs 


Employment is also a subject in which Canadians have the most vital 
interest. More than anything else, what is on the minds of service men and 
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war-workers is, ““Will there be a chance for remunerative and useful work 
for me after the war?’ Without that, other things in our national life will 
be impossible of achievement. Nobody will debate the reasons for Citizens’ 
Forum discussing employment. 


(3) National Unity 

Clearly the subject of national unity is of crucial importance to Canadi- 
ans. If this Dominion is to give fruition to the promise laid down in 1867 
by the British North America Act, then we must attempt to lessen 
any differences between parts of this country, whether they be religious, 
racial or regional. Can English- and French-speaking citizens work together 
better than in the past? Can we eliminate racial prejudice? In our Federal 
system, can we smooth out the differences between the Dominion and 
Provincial Governments so that we can go forward to more efficient govern- 


ment? These are questions we must settle if we in Canada are to maintain 
our nation. 





(4) International 


V-Day and the San Francisco Conference increase Canada’s responsi- 
bility to the world. What will be our relations with the U.S.S.R.? What 
is our responsibility as part of the British Commonwealth? What must 
we do to help feed the starving people of Europe and Asia? What will be 
our responsibility to the new United Nations body that has been formed 
at San Francisco? Tihese questions are just as important to Canadians as 
any domestic or national problem. For without a solution to them, the 
threat of war and international anarchy appears before us. 


(5) Community Problems 


Last, we have those problems of community interest, without which 
nothing is possible, for if we talk of having a good educational system and 
then do not try to improve the schools in our own community, we fail. 
If we think of the moral fibre of Canada and do not put our weight behind 
our local church, then our thoughts are merely empty words. 

If we want healthy adolescents in this country, then it is our responsi- 
bility to provide recreation in our towns and cities. Yes, questions such as 
these, education, community planning and housing, are ones we must face 
in our own back yard. 

These, then, are the main areas of interest for Citizens’ Forum 1945-46. 
We hope you think they are well chosen. They are not completely frozen 
yet, so if anybody has any more suggestions, please send them along. 


Yours, 


GEORGE GRANT. 


~The broadcast is the spark plug 
in Citizens’ Forum. MHere’s a dis- 
cussion of its role in the project. 


The Role of Broadcasts 
in Citizens’ Forum 


By Tannis Murray 


“CiTizENs’ Forum! Each Tuesday 
at this time (8:30-9:00 p.m. 
E.D.T.) we bring you Citizens’ 
Forum, a joint project of the Ca- 
nadian Association for Adult Edu- 
cation and the Canadian Broadcast- 
ing Corporation. Tonight our 
speakers will discuss. . .. ” 

This opening announcement has 
become familiar to thousands of Ca- 
nadian citizens who meet regularly 
on Tuesday nights from early 
October until April to listen to a 
broadcast discussion about national 
and international problems, and who 
continue the discussion among 
themselves after the programme goes 
off the air. The broadcast provides 
the occasion which brings them to- 
gether. Each small group of half 
a dozen neighbours, or perhaps a 
larger group within a church or club, 
knows that at the same time hund- 
reds of other similar groups are 
meeting for the same reason. The 
function of the broadcast, in terms 
of participation, is to draw in as 
many people as possible to share 
discussion about significant current 


problems as they affect Canadian 
citizens. It has been aptly stated 
that “The broadcast is merely the 
springboard from which to launch 
further discussion.” By encourag- 
ing listeners to express themselves 
and to share opinions, the broadcast 
contributes to a fuller programme of 
adult education and public infor- 
mation in Canada. 

People sometimes say that the 
radio is necessarily undemocratic in 
its effect, that it is inherently one 
voice talking to thousands and mil- 
lions who never get a chance to talk 
back, but this is not the case with 
Citizens’ Forum. When the dis- 
cussion before the microphone is 
continued and multiplied in hun- 
dreds of discussion groups all over 
the country, the result is an authentic 
instrument of the democratic pro- 
cess. When, in addition, Citizens’ 
Forum members send in the findings 
of their discussion, and hear a sum- 
mary of them the following week in 
Citizens’ Forum News at the end of 
the broadcast, there is a two-way 
communication which is genuinely 
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Besides the 


democratic. 
news broadcast in each province 


weekly 


two or three National 
Roundups during the season, with 
reports from each province which 
help to give the groups across the 
country a sense of identity with each 
other and some knowledge of what 
people in different parts of Canada 
are thinking about matters of com- 
mon concern. Broadcasts such as 
these perform an important psycho- 
logical function by giving ordinary 
citizens a sense of participation in 
the affairs of their country. 

If the role of the broadcast in Citi- 
zens’ Forum is to stimulate further 
the part of the 
listeners, then the main test of its 
quality is the extent to which it 
achieves this purpose. Does it make 
you want to get in on the discussion? 
Does it acquaint you with different 
points of view on a subject? Does 
it help you to think more clearly 
about a problem? Does it help you 
to formulate an intelligent opinion? 
Does it reach the needs and inter- 
ests of its intended audience? These 
are some of the criteria by which to 
test its effectiveness. The broad- 
cast is not an end in itself; it is not 
intended to present final solutions 
to problems or conclusions to de- 
bate. The listeners are left free to 
reach their own conclusions. 

How can the broadcast in Citi- 
zens Forum be made to serve the 
purposes suggested above more ef- 
fectively? This question was 
thoroughly discussed at the recent 
conference called by the Canadian 


there are 


discussion on 


Association for Adult Education in 
Winnipeg for the purpose of finding 
ways and means of co-ordinating the 
work of the National Film Board, 
Farm Radio Forum and Citizens’ 
Forum. As a basis for discussion 
we listened to an experimental 
broadcast which had been recorded 
previously for presentation at the 
conference. This broadcast was a 
demonstration of an entirely dif- 
ferent pattern from that used on 
Citizens’ Forum in previous seasons 
when there were usually three 
speakers in addition to the chair- 
man. This time there were only 
two. The chairman stated the 
question and _ introduced the 
speakers, who made five-minute 
statements of their opposing points 
of view. They then proceeded to 
question each other and finally the 
chairman invited questions from the 
audience. It was generally agree 
that this technique succeeded in rais- 
ing issues much more sharply than 
when there were three participants, 
and that the broadcast gained in 
vitality and interest on this account, 
but it was also pointed out that there 
was a danger of over-simplifying 
(Continued on page 48) 
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LEADERSHIP GUIDANCE 


Problems of Community Councils 


Reprinted from “ Community Councils” by Murray Ross 


CO-OPERATION OF ALL 
INDIVIDUALS AND AGENCIES 
ALMOost invariably there will be some 
individual or agency which will not 
co-operate in the organization and 
work of the Community Council. 
Often this is due to a clash of per- 
sonalities. Sometimes to jealousy, 
frequently to a desire to protect what 
seems to be a vested interest. Oc- 
casionally it is sheer perverseness: 

“So much they scorn the crowd, that if 

the throng 

By chance go right, they purposely go 

wrong. 

But regardless of the reason, the lack 
of co-operation on the part of even a 
small part of the population is an 
important problem for the Com- 
munity Council which seeks to unite 
all forces in the community. 

This problem is often avoided if 
care is taken in the initial stages of 
organization to invite key people 
from each organization and section 
of the community to participate in 
the preliminary discussions. Tak- 
ing enough time in discussion to iron 
out grievances and differences is 
also important. The democratic 
process is often slow but it can be 


extremely effective in uniting op- 
posing views. Even when such pre- 
cautions are taken, however, some- 
times opposition exists. A serious 
effort should be made to win over 
such opposition. But if such efforts 
are not successful the Council 
should move ahead with its work. 
“Nothing succeeds like success” is 
an old saying which has considerable 
validity. Often, when the Council 
has carried on successful work, prev- 
ious opposition will be “converted” 
and can be induced to co-operate. 

Another problem in this regard 
has to do with the person who wants 
to control the Council and sometimes 
to use it for political ends. The 
members of the Council must learn 
enough about democratic procedure 
to cut such ambitions short. The 
will of the group must be exerted 
forcefully at such times. 


LEADERSHIP 

Some Community Councils will 
operate entirely with volunteer help. 
In such cases the problem will be 
one of selecting the right leaders 
for the right jobs. This is more 
important than it may first appear 
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for poor leadership spells doom to 
a project of any kind. Further, it 
is not easy to remove volunteer 
leaders who prove to be uninter- 
ested or inefficient without hurting 
feelings and causing friction. To 
get rid of such leaders often requires 
considerable time during which 
Council projects suffer. Great care 
should be taken, therefore, in select- 
ing chairman or leaders of various 
Council activities. Such leaders 
should be people who can and will 
accept responsibility. 

It is often a good plan to approach 
a potential chairman or leader with 
a clear-cut statement of the job you 
wish him to do, asking at the same 
time that he seek to train a younger 
vice-chairman so that the latter may 
be able to take over after a stated 
period. This will sometimes mean 
that a very busy but efficient leader 
will take the job because he knows 
that it is for a limited time only, 
that provision is being made to re- 
lieve him, and that he is being asked 
to set the standard for the future. 
If he is a good chairman he will do 
the job well and when he retires a 
successor is trained and ready to 
take over the office. 

Many Councils will find, however, 
that their activities are limited by 
the amount of spare time and skills 
their volunteer workers happen to 
have. Full time professional help 
in the form of a paid executive secre- 
tary or director may be required. 
Such a person should have training 
in, and knowledge of, the field of 
community organization, should 
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have some skills in recreation, and 
informal education, and a well-de- 
veloped social philosophy. An ex- 
ecutive director of this kind can be 
of inestimable help to a Council by 
supervising activities, training 
leaders, conducting research, bring- 
ing new ideas and points of view to 
the Council’s work, maintaining con- 
tacts with local organizations etc. 
The employment of such profes- 
sional personnel may involve a bud- 
get well beyond the capacity of many 
small communities unless special 
grants from the local and/or pro- 
vincial government can be obtained. 
Neighbourhood Councils in metro- 
politan areas may secure financial 
assistance from the Community 
Chest or personnel from the Wel- 
fare Council. Sometimes one of the 
existing agencies such as the Y.M. 
C.A. or Y.W.C.A. or Provincial 
Recreation Department may be will- 
ing to loan one of their professional 
personnel to assist a Council in their 
work. Certainly, professional help 
is desirable whenever it is possible. 

The employment of a professional 
staff should not, however, relieve 
the Council members of their main 
responsibility for developing policy 
and direction for the Council’s work. 
In fact, great care should be taken 
in order that paid leadership does 
not destroy the feeling of significance 
and usefulness which the Council 
gives to many citizens, nor lessen 
the feeling of ownership on the part 
of the community as a whole in re- 
gard to the Council. 





DECIDING WHAT TO DO 


After a survey of the community, 
the Council will be faced with a great 
variety of tasks which it would pro- 
bably like to tackle. Obviously, all 
of these cannot be undertaken simul- 
taneously. There must be some 
criterion by which the Council can 
decide which tasks to select. Some 
of the questions to be considered 
are: (a) How important is each 
problem in relation to the total wel- 
fare of the community? Which are 
the most important problems? (b) 
Which problems demand immediate 
attention and which can be tackled 
at a later date? (c) Will all the 
problems yield to efforts of the Com- 
munity Council or are some beyond 
the scope of Council function? 
With which problems is the Council 
equipped to deal in terms of person- 
nel, finances, equipment, etc? (d) 


About which problems can _ the 


Council do something successfully in 


immediate future? A list of 

questions will assure more 
adequate consideration than “spur 
of the moment” opinions. The first 
project is, of course, of great im- 
portance because the prestige of the 
Council will rise or fall with its 
success or failure. 


the 
such 


COMMUNITY CENTRES 


Almost every Council will be 
faced early in its existence with the 
suggestion that it open a Com- 
munity Centre. Usually this idea is 
greeted with so much enthusiasm 
that Councils need to be cautioned 
against hasty action in this regard. 


After the last war a large number 
of Community Centres in the form 
of community halls and rinks were 
built. If one travels the country 
today one sees many of the halls 
or rinks either falling into discard or 
operated by commercial enterprises. 
Most Community Centres did not 
survive the first burst of enthusiasm 
which led to their erection. 

In this regard there is much to be 
learned from the practice of co- 
operative societies. These societies 
insist that a group spend a consider- 
able period in study about co-opera- 
tives before a co-operative of any 
kind is formally organized. If such a 
period of study were engaged in by a 
Council before a Community Centre 
was built, that Centre would be 
launched with a greater degree of 
realism, more awareness of the prob- 
lems likely to be encountered, and a 
much greater chance of ultimate 
success. 

Experience seems to suggest that 
the organization of a Community 
Council is a necessary prerequisite 
to the initiation of a Community 
Centre. The Council provides ex- 
perience in working together and 
may provide a strong, well-knit 
organization which can carry the 
burden of operating a Community 
Centre. Experience also suggests 
that a group should not embark on 
building a community house or other 
structure until they have made sure 
that school buildings, churches, or 
halls are unavailable or unsuitable. 

If these conditions have been met 
and it is decided that a new building 
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or centre is required, a thorough 
survey should be made to determine 
exactly what kind of structure is 
required. A rink, for example, 
serves a limited purpose for part of 
the year only. The needs of the 
community for a gymnasium, com- 
auditorium, club rooms, 
stage for concerts and dramatics, 
rooms for arts and crafts, parties, 
etc., should be considered. Other 
essential matters to be studied are: 
(a) the economic base of the com- 
munity—its ability to pay for the 
erection and upkeep of a centre, (b) 
the staff and leadership which such 
a building requires, (c) the amount 
of time and energy required on the 
part of the Council or Committee 
for the successful operation of this 
centre. 

Having emphasized these pre- 
cautions, it should be said that many 
Canadian communities, especially 
small cities and towns, desperately 
need such Centres. There are a few 
examples of successfully operated 
centres which prove that “it can be 
done.” But realism, determination, 
and some financial resources are es- 
sential. 






munity 






















IMPATIENCE WITH THE 
DEMOCRATIC PROCESS 


Some Councils 






report difficulty 
with members who are impatient 
with those who do not immediately 
share their point of view. Such 
members, in spite of good intentions, 












do more to cause friction and dis- 
harmony than all other factors com- 
bined. It is important for all to 
recognize that in the organization of 
a Community Council very divergent 
attitudes and habits are being 
brought together for the common 
good. In order to get mutual under- 
standing, let alone agreement and 
action, good will and tolerance on 
the part of all members is required. 
The ironing out of differences, and 
the development of harmony, are 
goals which should be considered of 
the greatest importance. Reaching 
such objectives should provide a 
thrill for all those concerned with the 
development of the democratic way 
of life. 


The actual handling, for example, 
of the “activist” who wants to be 
doing things all the time and the 
“philosopher” who wants to argue 
about the reasons for carrying on a 
project, is not easy. But both have 
a contribution to make. And if both 
will realize the importance of the 
other’s point of view a decision or 
agreement can be reached which will 
be far more effective than if only 
one position is stated. For one 


balances, contributes to, and enriches 
the opinion of the other. This is the 
way Democracy works. Out of the 
process of group discussion can come 
wisdom and vision and action which 
is far beyond the scope of any one 
individual. 
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DISCUSSION TRAILERS 


THE great extension in the use of films 
for educational purposes, and as an aid 
for public discussion, has led to the 
development of new techniques in film 
utilization, one of which is the Dis- 
cussion Trailer. A short film of per- 
haps five minutes, it may take one of 
several forms. It may consist of a 
group of Trade Unionists, or a Radio 
Forum group discussing, under the 
leadership of a chairman, some of the 
issues raised in the film, or it may be 
an accepted authority speaking in ex- 
planation of a subject as in “LAND 
FOR PIONEERS”, or again, a com- 
bination of these two, as in “NEW 
PATTERN”. 

The Discussion Trailer has been of 
the greatest assistance to Union Edu- 
cational Committees. In Union meet- 
ings as in most group meetings it is 
difficult to secure audience partici- 
pation in discussion. 

The message conveyed in the film 
is not always apparent to the audience. 
The average audience, accustomed to 
the uncritical acceptance of enter- 
tainment films, frequently fails to 
select and remember the issues 
raised in the film. In performing this 
service for them the trailer is of great 
assistance. It is not suggested by this 
that the trailer takes the place of a 
trained leader, but it does present the 
issues more clearly than the average 
chairman can do. There is the ad- 


ditional advantage that the audience 
tend to identify their own feelings and 
interests with those of the group shown 
in the film. This helps overcome the 
reluctance of many trade union mem- 
bers to express themselves in public. 

One of the most valuable functions 
of the Discussion Trailer is that of 
relating a film of general interest to 
a specific or local issue. An out- 
standing example of this is “TYNE- 
SIDE STORY”. This film deals with 
the question of post-war employment in 
the shipyards of England and would 
seem to have little value here in Ca- 
nada, but the Discussion Trailer 
emphasizing the question of un- 
employment opens up a broad field for 
discussion. This trailer is provo- 
cative but not contentious. Where 
it answers a question, it does so from 
several points of view and then so 
briefly that the audience is impelled 
to continue the discussion. 

It has always been difficult to con- 
vince unions and other groups that 
these films are not to be regarded as 
entertainment, and the example in the 
trailers, of people like themselves, 
taking an active part in the meeting 
does far more than anything we can say 
to sell them on the value of Visual Edu- 
cation. After using them for a period 
of six months, the opinion of Trade 
Union Educational Committees is 
generally most favourable to the con- 
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tinued use of Discussion Trailers. The 
increasing use of the Trailers by 
many different groups in the Com- 
munity suggests that they, too, find 
them of considerable value in their 
meetings. In view of this it is to be 
hoped that there will be a great 
development in the field of Discussion 
Trailers in the future. 


VAUGHAN DEACON 


TOSCANINI 


Running Time: 28 minutes. 
16mm. Black and White. English 
and French. Produced by the 
United States Office of War Infor- 
mation, 1944. 


reels. 


Cueck and double check this picture. 
It is a wonderful musical experience, 
through which you feel the creative 
ability of a genius working in his par- 
ticular medium. 

Toscanini is an outstanding example 


of how propaganda can operate 
through familiar things. The United 
States Office of War Information made 
this film to tell Italy, where Fascism 
has just been defeated, about demo- 
cracy in America. But instead of ap- 
pealing to the Italian people in words, 
music is used: the music of Verdi. 
The commentary is brief in the ex- 
treme and one is carried through the 
whole with a marvellous surge of 
music. The film opens with the over- 
ture from La Forza Del Destino, fol- 
lowed by a brief presentation of the 
work of prominent Italians: Salvemini, 
Borgesa, Toscanini, and others who 
fled Italy in search of freedom. The 
remainder of the picture is taken up 
with the playing of the Hymn to the 
§ Nations which was re-edited by Tos- 
canini to include anthems of the United 
Nations. The music is performed by 
the Westminister Choir and the NBC 


Symphony Orchestra, with Jan Peerce 
mas soloist. 


One can hardly be analytical about 
such a picture. Technically it is su- 
perb. The sound effects were done in 
the NBC studios with every acoustical 
advantage. The photography is re- 
markable for the wonderful portraiture 
of Toscanini and for the intimate film- 
ing of the orchestra. 

Using this film as an example of the 
art of propaganda is legitimate. But 
it is much more than that. It is great 
musical masterpiece. 

Toscanini is available through re- 
gional film libraries. If you are not 
sure where to obtain it, write to the 
National Film Board, Ottawa for your 
nearest source. 


Sytv1a F. CAMPBELL 


AFTER WORK 


1 reel. Running time: 10 minutes. 
16 mm. Black and White. English 
and French. Produced by _ the 
National Film Board, 1945. 


After Work presents the belief that 
men are not machines to be turned 
off at night; that they need recreation 
after working hours. The people who 
made the film obviously had their 
hearts in the right place, but apparently 
did not have too clear an idea about 
what they should put across. Seeing 
the film, one senses a lack of direction. 

The visuals open with factory scenes 
with the commentary pointing out 
that fatigue leads to accidents and ill- 
ness. Then various recreational pro- 
jects for industrial and office workers 
are mentioned briefly. There follow 
shots of nearly all types of recreation, 
in which there is nothing particularly 
new or helpful. The conclusion is a 
proportionately large amount of foot- 
age devoted to the Workers Edu- 
cational Association Labour College. 
It seems unwise to have included so 
much of this material in a film dealing 
with after-hour recreation. The 
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| Toronto. Perhaps this Uni- | 
| versity is really the pioneer 


| in Adult Education. 





University of Toronto 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 


In 1894 the University of | 
_ Toronto entered the field of | 
| Adult Education by insti- | 
| tuting local lectures in vari- | 
ous centres in Ontario. In | 
| 1908 the first Summer Ses- | 


sion was offered to teachers; 


in 1909 the present Director | 


of University Extension was 


one of approximately 50 | 
| teachers who attended lec- | 
| tures in the Summer Ses- | 
sion of the University of | 


| knows? 


The Department of Uni- 
versity Extension was form- 


| ally established on July 1st, | 
1920, and has been under | 
| the same management since. | 
| Last session the Depart- | 


ment provided educational 


facilities, apart from local 
| lectures, to more than 12,000 | 
_ adults. 


Enquiries and suggestions | 


are always welcomed. 


Who | 





Labour College is worthy of treatment, 
but why not handle it on its own 
merits ? 

The sound effects are excellent and 
give a convincing sense of reality. 
The commentary is clear, and voices 
ideals which we should like to see be- 
come actualities. But the use of lofty 
tones for the expression of simple facts 
is wearing. Probably it was intended 
to inspire the audience to action. 

The limitation of the film lies in the 
fact that although it points out that 
recreation is a good and necessary 
thing, it does not indicate how to go 
about getting it. You will not find 
here the practical mechanics of organi- 
zation and finance, or any suggestion 
of the role that governments might play 
in such projects. But you will find 
posed a problem which is common to 
all workers, whether urban or rural. 
And if your local scene does not offer 
all the possibilities envisaged, the film 
will at least offer plenty of basis for 
comparison. 

After Work has been deposited in 
regional Film Libraries. If you are 
not sure where to obtain it, write to 
the National Film Board, Ottawa, for 
your nearest source. 


Sytvia F. CAMPBELL 





ATTENTION! 
COMMUNITY LEADERS 


Games and Dances, A Handbook 
for Community Leaders by Lois 
Fahs Timmins and Margaret 
Dillon. Published by Adult 
Education Service, Macdonald 
College, McGill University. 
Available from the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education, 
198 College Street, Toronto 2B, 
for fifty cents. 
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Cartels, Challenge to a Free World 
by Wendell Berge. Progress Books, 

Toronto. $4.50. 

Tue very title of this book provokes 
reflection—Cartels, Challenge to a Free 
World. On the face of it this means 
that the world is free and that this 
freedom is challenged by cartels. But 
Mr. Berge does his best to tell the 
reader that the world is unfree be- 
cause of the manipulations of cartels. 
What, then, is challenged? And what 
is freedom? Mr. Berge thinks he 
gives an answer, but he deludes him- 
self. 

Of course, Mr. Berge sought an 
effective _ title. If, therefore, we 
should not be harsh with him for the 
title he chose, we must not be lenient 
with him for the contents of his book. 

To be sure, this is not to say that 
the book is not worth reading. On 
the contrary, everybody who has a 
gusto for the exposure of the sinister 
astuteness with which international 
cartels manage their affairs will find 
the book extremely interesting. But 
he must form his own judgment of 
the facts Mr. Berge presents. Mr. 
Berge does not help him in this. He 
writes, not an indictment, but a thriller. 
He proves nothing. 

Let us, by way of exemplifying, 
consider the story Mr. Berge tells 
in the chapter on titanium. His facts 
on the matter are exhaustive, their 
arrangement is crystal clear, the pre- 
‘entation is fascinating, and the con- 
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CARTELS---CHALLENGE TO CLEAR THINKING 


clusions he draws are like a drink of 
lukewarm lemonade to a man who is 
thirsting for nectar. 

Titanium is the ninth most abun- 
dant element in the earth. At the be- 
ginning of World War I a feasible 
method of separating titanium oxide 
from the ore was discovered. Now 
titanium could be used for making a 
paint. Before 1920, two other similar 
methods were discovered. The or- 
iginal discovery was made in the 
United States, the second in France, 
and the third in Norway. By the 
end of the 1920’s all these methods 
were in the hands of an international 
cartel composed, among others, of 
duPont, I. G. Farben, and Imperial 
Chemical. 

Mr. Berge relates in great, and 
breathtaking, detail how these inter- 
ests developed and consolidated their 
monopoly of titanium pigment. His 
conclusion consists of three sentences. 
This is the first of them: “It is dif- 
ficult to believe that the public inter- 
est has been adequately served by 
having the most valuable of white 
pigments subjected to complete control 
in this country and throughout the 
world by a cartel.” 

Now, the question concerning 
cartels, or any other matter of eco- 
nomic importance, is not what is 
dificult or easy to believe. The 
question is what is fact. Is it a fact 
that the cartel has prevented titan- 
ium from taking the place of the 





harmful white lead? Mr. Berge 
says that “it has already displaced 
white lead ...in a large share of 
the market.” But is the fact that it 
has not displaced white lead altogether, 
dut to the price or restriction policy 
of the cartel? I know nothing about 
it. But what, then, is the use to me, 
and a host of other readers, of a story 
that does not even mention these de- 
cisive points ? 

Mr. Berge further, that no 
“material is universally used 
by private citizens and by govern- 
ments alike than is paint. In time of 
peace, the United States government 
buys and uses enormous quantities 
of paint. In this time of war its 
purchases account for by far the 
greater portion of all the paint manu- 
factured in the entire country.” 
These facts stand in the book un- 
connected and without any comment. 
What is their meaning? What are 
they supposed to prove with regard 
to cartels? Once more, I for one 
have no idea. 


say >. 


more 


The second sentence of Mr. Berge’s 


conclusion reads as follows: “What 
steps a free technology, unfettered by 
cartel restrictions, might have taken 
one cannot say with certainty.” This 
is like saying one cannot say with cer- 
tainty what would have happened if 
Hitler had not been born. But one 
can. There would have been fascism 
in Germany—engineered by the Ger- 
man cartels. And what would have hap- 
pened if our technology had been 
free and unfettered by cartel restric- 
tions? Cartels would have developed. 
For our technology was free and un- 
fettered, and cartels have developed. 

The third sentence. “One may be 
quite sure that when the cartel 
shackles are broken, titanium will 
take its rightful place as not only 
the most important and useful of all 
pigments but also for a wide variety 


of other industrial uses.” 

To begin with, Mr. Berge, as we 
have seen, does nothing to prove that 
titanium is prevented from taking the 
most important place as a pigment, and 
that this prevention is due to the car- 
tel. Also, he says nothing about any 
other industrial uses that could be 
served by titanium, nor does he show 
that such uses are made impossible by 
the cartel. 

Now take the general implications 
of Mr. Berge’s third sentence. “One 
be quite sure that when the 
cartel shackles are broken, titanium 
will take its rightful place.” Why 
may one be quite sure in the third 
sentence about something concerning 
which one could not say anything cer- 
tain in the second sentence ? 

Or, does Mr. Berge base his pre- 
diction on the present existence of 
cartels? If so, he assigns to cartels 
the character of a necessary stage in 
our economic development. If s0, 
again, he does not say what entitles 
him to the opinion that the “breaking 
of their shackles” is demanded by the 
present trend of our economic develop- 
ment. He does not know why cartels 
are here, he does not bother to think 
where they came from, and he does 
not stop to reflect where they would 
go if the world were so unlucky as not 
to have him. His credo is that cartels 
were made by “bad” men and must be 
broken by “good” men. 


This innocence of economic develop- 
ment, this cavalier treatment of eco- 
nomic facts is not just pitiable. It is 
dangerous. After all, Mr. Berge is 
the chief of the antitrust division of 
the U.S. Department of Justice. 


Like nearly all other authors who 
have written books on cartels in the 
last couple of years or so—and there 
are quite a few of them—Mr. Berge 
puts the reviewer in the position of 
a seeming defender of cartels. But 


may 
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the reviewer who demands sound con- 
clusions, not beliefs and dislikes cannot 
but be dissatisfied with the type of 
book Mr. Berge has produced. 

This type of book is what happens 
1t home. And abroad, we are told, 
the economic intelligence service of 
our armies is extremely efficient. 
They have dug in the garden of the 
|. G. Farben head office and found 
a suitcase containing all the cartel 
agreements of that trust. Isn’t thi: 
a marvellous find? It enables us to 
discover the facts which are in Mr. 
Berge’s book. And he got these 
facts from congressional investigations 
and antitrust suits in the last ten years. 
Thus being served in a perfect circle 
we must wait until this circle, not 
cartels, is broken and the line of 
necessary action becomes clear also to 
those who are still groping in a cartel 
fog of their own making. 


R. M. Coper 


WAR SPEECHES 


Canada and the Fight for Freedom. 
War Speeches by Rt. Hon. W. L. 
McKenzie__sCQKING. MacMillans. 
$3.00 


Berore the war, one of Canada’s elder 
liberal statesmen smilingly compared 
McKenzie King’s oratory to the politi- 
cal adroitness of the experienced jug- 
gler. He first tries to gain the sym- 
pathetic attention of his mixed 
audience with a few well-chosen (and 
sometimes well-worn) words. Then 
from under the stage handkerchief are 
produced balls coloured variously to 
catch the several fancies of his 
audience and with these he juggles for 
the approbation of all sides. Sud- 
denly the balls are lost under the silky 
cover of his peroration. The act is 
hnished. 

This second volume of Mr. King’s 
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war speeches contains much more than 
political juggling. During the past 
five years, Canada has made the most 
rapid advances in her history towards 
the full stature of nationhood in two 
important respects: in the develop- 
ment of her economic potential, and 
in the growth of her political signifi- 
cance among the nations of the world. 
But unquestionably the introduction of 
war controls, however much easier 
than those of other countries they may 
have been, has required constant and 
careful explanation to the Canadian 
people, especially during these last war 
years. Mr. King’s remarks are not 
couched in the vein of high oratory 
reserved for state expression on 
foreign policy but are more sober 
statements of how he sought to trans- 
late into action our over-riding desires 
—to fight our enemies with men, 
weapons and supplies, to protect our 
economy against inflation and profi- 
teering, to maintain so far as possible 
the common liberties of the common 
man, and through the whole upheaval 
with its cleavages of interest and aim, 
to keep our hearts turned towards 
unity. 

The book begins with the speech de- 
livered in London’s Mansion House, in 
September 1941 and it ends with the 
deservedly famous declaration of Cana- 
ida’s position in the world, given be- 
fore both Houses at Westminister in 
May 1944. It is in these speeches on 
foreign affairs that he reached his 
greatest height and depth and breadth 
as Canada’s leader. In such speeches 
as these, he placed Canada’s foreign 
policy above party politics. This was 
no mean achievement in a country 
whose foreign policies affect the one- 
quarter of her total production which 
she normally exports. 


In the speeches on domestic policy, 
the tensions of diverse claims are 


(Continued on page 48) 


PAMPHLETS 


RE-ESTABLISHMENT 


Civvy Street—Red Light or Green? 
by O. T. G. Williamson. “Ca- 
nada Must Choose” Series. Tor- 
onto, 1945, Ryerson Press. 28 pp. 
25 cents. 


THE first half of this pamphlet deals in 
a realistic fashion with the problem of 
re-establishment with which we are 
now faced. The author rightly points 
out that “Rehabilitation grants and al- 
lowances have little to do with re- 
establishment” (p. 2) and that the real 
problem is to secure for the veteran 
permanent and suitable civilian em- 
ployment. 

It is imperative that all concerned 
realize that this is not a simple prob- 
lem of dealing with an abstract homo- 
geneous veteran (“nothing is too good 
for our gallant men’), but a singularly 
difficult and complex task of helping a 
large number of men with varied inter- 
ests and abilities to re-orient them- 
selves to a civilian life which is itself 
in a state of flux. It is this latter ap- 
proach to the problem that gives this 
pamphlet its real merit. No one who 
understands the figures the author 
gives on page 5 could think the prob- 
lem a simple one. Out of an estimated 
700,000 returning men 475,000 will be 
over 23 years of age. For these men 
the pressure to “get earning” im- 
mediately will probably overrule the 
desire to improve their knowledge or 
skill during an earning period with 
small income, by means of which 
a better adaptation to civilian employ- 


ment might be made. Even more dis- 
turbing is the estimate that out of the 
700,000 men 540,000 have less than 
junior matriculation education. These 
two factors of age and education to- 
gether mean that the re-establishment 
programme will have relatively in- 
tractable material with which to deal. 

The pamphlet’s brief review of ex- 
isting re-establishment measures gives 
them full credit, at the same time point- 
ing out their weaknesses and omissions 
(the most important of which is the 
lack of a Small Business Act). The 
strategic factor in the whole problem, 
given the educational background of 
the men, is undoubtedly the vocational 
training program, and the author 
finds this to be woefully inadequate. 
Facilities in the form of Provincial 
Vocational High Schools are too ele- 
mentary and totally unsuited to the 
needs of the returned man; the “train- 
ing in industry” program the author 
views as little more than a disgraceful 
shirking of responsibility by the 
government; training allowances are 
inadequate. The problem is compli- 
cated by the constitutional division of 
powers between the Federal and Pro- 
vincial governments. Although edu- 
cation is a provincial bailiwick, a 
national attack on the problem is called 
for in the interests of equality of vo- 
cational training opportunities. “In 
view of the colossal scale on which 
training of a highly technical nature 
has been given as a national effort for 
warlike purposes, it does not appear 
that there can be insurmountable dif- 
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ficulties in giving vocational training 
as a national undertaking.” (pp. 
11-12) 

The second half of the pamphlet is 
devoted to the explanation of the “Use- 
ful Army Plan” (originally put for- 
ward by the Canadian Corps Associ- 
ation in 1938) as a means of solving 
the vocational training problem. This 
interesting proposal deserves careful 
study by the reader. It would be a 
most difficult scheme to administer 
however, and is subject to serious 
criticism from a political point of view. 

This pamphlet is highly recom- 
mended as a first class commentary on 
the re-establishment question. 


J. H.D. 


ON PEACE TERMS 


On Terms of Peace With Germany 
by H. Lukin Robinson. “Behind the 
Headlines” pamphlet. Published 
jointly by the C.A.A.E. and C.I.1L.A. 
24 pp. 10 cents. 


THIs pamphlet appears at a time when 
there is a great deal of confused think- 
ing on the subject of peace terms with 
Germany and is therefore particularly 
timely. The proponents of the “soft 
peace” school may disagree with the 
recommendations put forward by the 
author; some may even accuse him of 
vindictiveness. But taking into ac- 
count the magnitude and complexity 
of the problem of imposing peace terms 
on Germany, as well as the price we 
shall pay if we fail again, this pamphlet 
seems a realistic, though slightly 
emotional, facing of the facts. Mr. 
Robinson believes that only through a 
realization of their guilt and reparation 
for the sins they have committed, can 
the German people be regenerated and 
democracy established. To this end 
he sets forth his proposed terms, al- 
ways with the thought in mind that 
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“we must not impose terms which we 
won't support.” (p 24) 

The author outlines the conditions 
necessary for a successful peace-settle- 
ment with Germany. These include 
continuing agreement and unity be- 
tween the United Nations, the vigorous 
carrying out of the peace terms as 
soon as possible, and the courage on 
the part of the victors to face the 
necessity for fundamental changes in 
the economic and social structure of 
Germany. The immediate and long- 
term aims of the peace settlement are 
outlined, along with the important re- 
minder that the realization of our long 
term aims—the assurance that Ger- 
many will never again force the world 
to go to war, and the setting up of a 
peace-loving, democratic social and 
political regime in Germany—is de- 
pendent upon a rigorous carrying-out 
of more immediate aims such as dis- 
armament, punishment of war crim- 
inals, reparations and the extirpation 
of fascism and militarism. 

The peace terms which the author 
proposes are discussed at some length 
and cannot be detailed here. They in- 
clude the control by the United Nations 
of Germany’s heavy industry and of 
her railway system, the prohibition of 
civilian flying, and the use of German 
manpower for reparation and recon- 
struction in devastated countries. Little 
space is devoted to the questions of 
territorial revisions, and of the social 
and political structure to be set up in a 
free Germany, but perhaps this was 
not possible in a pamphlet of this 
length. 

Questions for group discussion and 
suggestions for further reading are in- 
cluded in the pamphlet, making it ex- 
tremely valuable for study groups 
whose members wish to widen their 
understanding of this important sub- 
ject. 


E. B. D. 


EDUCATION IN THE UNIONS 
(Continued from page 7) 
some attempt to start formal edu- 
cational programmes. 

This growing interest in edu- 
cational work by the unions, par- 
ticularly by the large industrial 
unions which have experienced very 
great increases in membership, is 
sharpening the questions which must 
be answered for effective educational 
work through the unions, but so far 
we have no final answers. 

One of these questions is the re- 
lation between the people looking 
after the educational programme 
and those in charge of general union 
business. Union policy translated 
into action provides an educational 
experience for the members taking 
part, but it is equally true that a 
lively educational programme will 
have its effect on union policy. This 
is very natural since the educational 
programme would not be a lively one 
if it did not start from the things 
which are most important to the 
workers, and these things must in- 
evitably be ones on which the union 
as a whole has had to come to a 
decision. But the union has its own 
established and recognized ma- 
chinery for hammering out its 
policies—the general membership 
meeting and the union officers— 
and it would be disastrous to the 
whole union to have any sub-group 
attempt to take over the powers of 
decisions that properly belong to the 
central body. 

Naturally too, when education 
and union policy are so intermingled, 


each union will want to retain the 
final control over any educational 
programme offered to its members 
under its auspices. It is therefore 
going to be very hesitant about turn- 
ing over educational work to any 
separate body outside of the union. 
It seems probable in the long run, 
especially as the unions get beyond 
the stage of initial organization and 
can afford to expand their services to 
their established locals, that each 
union will have its own staff of 
specialists to look after its special 
problems of education, research, 
community relations, and so on. 
The unions in the United States 
have already gone a long way in this 
direction, and there have been some 
similar developments in Canada 
particularly during the past eighteen 
months. If this trend continues, as 
there is every reason to believe it 
will, it seems likely that the unions 
will in future turn to adult education 
leaders outside the union field for 
consultation and help but will not 
ask them to take the responsibility 
of planning and conducting pro- 
grammes for union members. 


WHAT KIND OF PROGRAMME ? 


Probably the biggest problem 
facing the educational worker in the 
union is how to integrate the formal 
and informal educational work of 
the union. Especially in the large 
and relatively new industrial unions 
the active members are already 
loaded down with meetings almost 
every night of the week. They can 
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see the value of more knowledge 
and their own need for it in order 
to do their jobs more effectively, 
but they want material that is down 
to earth, practical, and directly re- 
lated to their own problems, and 
they have no time to sift through 
a dozen pamphlets, talks or discus- 
sions for it. On the other hand 
potential leaders who are not yet 
active are much more likely to be- 
come active if they find themselves 
with some special job to do, on a 
committee perhaps or writing for 
the shop paper, than if they simply 
go and sit through a series of meet- 
ings. So the leadership education 
programmes of the union have to be 
tailored to measure. The people 
who want them are already learning 
and learning fast through doing 
the jobs and the formal education 
has to be supplementary to that. 
Turning to the question of mass 
education for the general member- 
ship does not get us away from the 
problem either, though there it is 
possible to convey a large amount 
of information and quite a few ideas 
by using interesting methods of 
presentation, such as good films, 
skits, and so on. But valuable as 
these can be from the point of view 
of general interest they do not really 
hit home and affect the way people 
think and act unless they can be 


™ directly related to the people’s own 





experiences. A skilful Education 


Committee not only has to know a 





number of interesting ways of pre- 
senting programmes but has to be 
able to seize on every important 
issue as it arises and build pro- 
grammes around it at a moment’s 
notice, programmes that will not 
only give the workers a chance to 
clarify their thinking on the infor- 
mation they already have, but will 
give them more facts and more ideas 
to work into their thinking, and will 
give them some basis for action on 
the issue both as individuals and as a 
group. 

The development of community 
centres is raising still another issue 
which is very important in the whole 
field of educational work among 
wage earners. My own view is that 
educational work among wage 
earners has to be done directly 
through the trade unions, but I do 
see a serious difficultly in the fact 
that industrial workers often live 
some distance from their work and 
their community contacts are not 
likely to be with the same people as 
their contacts at work and in the 
union. The worker’s family may 
not even know any of his work 
mates, and generally finds its ties 
with people living in the same neigh- 
bourhood. Here again is one of the 
important unsolved problems, and 
one which brings us back to our 
starting point, the inter-relation be- 
tween education for workers and for 
other groups. 





WAR SPEECHES 
(Continued from page 43) 


more apparent in the phraseology and 
content. Mr. King’s genius for in- 
clusiveness, for giving to his govern- 
ment’s policies an explanatory twist 
that made them appeal to differing 
groups for differing reasons, was often 
under a considerable strain. Never- 
theless this book of speeches forms a 
valuable publication, giving a readable 
and authoritative statement of policies 
during Canada’s most critical years. 
Many Canadians will be surprised to 
find themselves in agreement with so 
much of it and bored by so little of it. 


James CorNForRD. 


ROLE OF BROADCASTS 
(Continued from page 33) 
complicated questions and distorting 
the situation by using the debate 
form. The whole conference agreed 
that to achieve their educational pur- 
pose of stimulating the forums to 
discussion, the broadcasts must be as 


vigorous as possible, but that the 
form of the broadcast should be 
varied to suit the kind of subject 
under discussion. The feeling of 
the conference was expressed in the 
following resolution: 

“Since the purpose of the Citi- 
zens’ Forum broadcasts is to arouse 
and stimulate interest in current 
problems and to provide information 
on these questions in a popular form 
appealing to large numbers of citi- 
zens, and since the broadcasts will 
fail in this educational objective if 
listeners consider them dull or feel 
that the broadcasts avoid tackling 
freely and directly problems which 
are of wide concern, therefore we 
urge that the broadcasts should use 
the language of ordinary people so 
far as possible rather than the tech- 
nical terms of experts, that they 
should be presented with sincerity 
and simplicity, and that they should 
be as controversial as are the issues 
themselves.” 





FESTIVAL PLAYS AND PLAY CONTESTS 
INTERNATIONAL DRAMA CONTEMPORANEOUS 
WITH CANADIAN HISTORY 
STAGE DECORATION 
ACTING (Papers 4 & 14) 

DRAMA IN EDUCATION 
PRODUCING OR DIRECTING A PLAY 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF CANADIAN DRAMA 


A series of talks by L. Bullock-Webster, Provincial Director of 
School and Community Drama Education Department, Victoria, B.C. 
Available free of charge from: Community Drama, Department of 
Education, Parliament Buildings, Victoria, B.C. 
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Headline Books! 





ALL THIS DIFFERENCE 
By Dorothy Dumbrille 


“Human ... Intimate .. . skilled . . . mastery of 
narrative ... thematic and romantic. ...” These are 
some of the adjectives used to describe ALL THIS 
DIFFERENCE by the reviewers who agree it makes 
an important contribution. The story is set against 
Canada’s most pressing national problem—the clash 
between French and Anglo-Canadian cultures and 
nationalities. 


$3.25 


ROAD TO CALVARY 
By Alexei Tolstoy 


“Road to Calvary Trilogy Epic of Russian Civil War”, 
headlines one reviewer. This book, which sold 
8,000,000 copies in the Soviet Union, is a modern 
“War and Peace’. It is a tremendous novel covering 
the dramatic and world-shaking events in Russia from 
1915 to 1920. Alexei Tolstoy began its writing in 1919 
and finished it on June 22nd, 1941. 





$3.75 


CENTURY OF ROCHDALE 
CO-OPERATION 


By Alan Reeves 


The critical, sympathetic tribute to the famous Roch- 
dale pioneers who founded the “co-ops” in England a 
hundred years ago. There are comments also on the 
work of co-ops in other countries, including Canada. 


$2.25 
At all Bookstores—or direct 


PROGRESS BOOKS 


TYRRELL BLDG. TORONTO 1 

















We Have No Angel--- 


to supply us with unlimited funds. We can't offer 
lucrative commissions to a flock of special agents who 
would push our circulation up to the 50,000 mark. 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT has to win support by the 
timeliness of its contents. It has to depend on the en- 
thusiasm of its readers. Already a number of people 
have sent in subscriptions from friends and associates. 


May we suggest that many. many more readers 
undertake to promote the circulation of FOOD FOR 
THOUGHT? 


It's really quite simple. Think of your own com- 
munity, your club, the people you see on the job. How 
many are keen about some of the activities we report? 
How many are leaders in groups and organizations? 
How many want to stop the next war before it happens? 
Make a list, call their attention to specially interesting 
articles, lend them your copy. 


There are a hundred ways of interesting others in a 
magazine about which you are enthusiastic. It takes 
only a list and some systematic conversation to obtain 
a signature on the dotted line. 


Food For Thought, 
198 College St., 
Toronto, Ont. 


Dear Editor, 


Enclosed you will find one dollar ($1.00) to cover one 
year’s subscription to Food For Thought. 


Name 


Address 





